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purple robes, embroidered or spangled with gold; in the
right hand they bore a branch of laurd and in the left hand
an ivory sceptre topped with an eagle ; a wreath of laurel
crowned their brows; their face was reddened with ver-
milion ; and over their head a slave held a heavy crown of
massy gold fashioned in the likeness of oak leaves.1 In
this attire the assimilation of the man to the god comes out
above all in the eagle-topped sceptre, the oaken crown, and
the reddened face. For the eagle was the bird of Jove, the
oak was his sacred tree, and the face of his image standing
in his four-horse chariot on the Capitol was in like manner
regularly dyed red on festivals ; indeed, so important was it
deemed to keep the divine features properly rouged that
one of the first duties of the censors was to contract for
having this done.2 The Greeks sometimes painted red the
face or the whole body of the wine-god Dionysus.8 These
customs may have been a substitute for an older practice of
feeding a god by smearing the face, and especially the lips,

1905), pp. 105, 186, 187, 294, 295,
419. As to the horses of the Sun, see
above, vol. i. pp. 315 sq.

1 Tertullian, De corona militis, 13,
" Coronant et publicos ordines laureis
publicae causae magistratus vero in*
super aureis. Praeferuntur etiam illis
Hetruscae. Hoc vocabulum est corona-
rum, quas gemmis et foliis ex auro
quercinis objovem insignes ad deducen-
das thensas cum palmatis togis sumunt."
The thensae were the sacred cars in
which the images of the gods were
carried at the procession of the Circen-
sian games (see W. Smith's Dictionary
of Greek and Roman Antiquities? s.v.).
That the Etruscan crown described by
Tertullian was the golden crown held
by a slave over the head of a general
on his triumph may be inferred from
Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiii. II, "Vulgo-
que sic triumphabant^ et cum corona
ex auro Etrusca sustineretur a tergot
anulus tamen in digito ferreus erat
aeque triumphantis et servi fortasse
coronam sustinentis" Compare Zona-
ras, Annal. vii. 21 ; Juvenal, x. 38
sqq. Mommsen says that the trium-
phal golden crown was made in the
shape of laurel leaves (Romisches
Staatsrecht, i8 427); but none of the

ancient authors cited by him appear*
to affirm this, with the exception of
Aulus Gellius (v. 6. 5-7, " Triumphales
coronae sunt aureaet quae imperatoribus
ob honorem triumphi mittuntur. Id
vulgo dicitur aurum coronarium. Haec
antiquitus e lauru crant, post Jieri ex
auro coeptae "). Gellius may have con-
fused the wreath of real laurel which
the general wore on his head (Pliny,
Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 127, 130, 137) with
the golden crown which was held over
him by a slave. The two crowns are
clearly distinguished by Zonaras (/.^.),
though he does not describe the shape
of the golden crown. Thus there is
no good ground for rejecting the ex-
press testimony of Tertullian that the
golden crown was shaped like oak-
leaves. This seems to have been
Mommsen's own earlier opinion, since
he mentions " a chaplet of oaken leaves
in gold " as part of the insignia of the
Roman kings (Roman History-, London,
1894, i. 83).

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiii. in sq. ;
Servius on Virgil, EcL vi. 22, x. 27.

8 Pausanias, ii. 2. 6, vii. 26. II,
viii. 39. 6. For other examples of
idols painted red see my note on
Pausanias, ii. 2. 6.